











All the happy sounds are yours to hear 


—with Sonotone’s all-in-the-ear hearing aid 


e works entirely in the ear 

e no cord down the neck, no “extras” to wear 
e thumbnail-size, yet amplification is powerful 
e weighs only half an ounce, including battery 
e long-lasting battery, small as an aspirin 


For full information about the new thumbnail-size ‘222’, write: 


Dept. MV-117, Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, N. Y. 


AY I N O10 N fA Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 











The Volta Review is published monthly, except July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 
copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.40 

Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 

Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 








A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 





Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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This year the Volta Bureau will help me with 
my shopping! They will gift-wrap and mail 
books in time for Christmas and enclose a 
hand-written gift card. All | have to do is 
make my selection. 


a Est 


j doe and Mary + + + « who have a six-year-old deaf son, Tommy 


® CLOSED DOORS. Maraaret Prescott Montaque. To help them un- 





derstand $1.00 

ly) WHAT'S ITS NAME? Jean Utley. Auditory training workbook with 

pictures to color $2.00 

© ALBUM. Records to accompany What's Its Name? $7.50 

Combination b and c $8.50 

d YOUR DEAF CHILD. Helmer Myklebust. A guide for parents $3.00 

y e AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN. Mary Wood Whitehurst. 
/ For help at home $4.00 

Tommy ee a eee te who's in his third year at the school for the deaf 

f THREE STORIES. Thorson-Whitehurst. Pictures to color $1.00 

& MY FAVORITE THREE BEARS. Mildred Howden. Story book . $3.15 


h MY FAVORITE THREE BEARS. Audio-visual flash pack $3.90 


/ 
} Wiss TE 4 ee who teaches deaf children 


i A TREASURE CHEST OF GAMES FOR LIPREADING TEACHERS. 


, Samuelson & Fabrega $1.00 
} STORIES & GAMES FOR EASY LIPREADING PRACTICE. Rose V. 
Feilbact $2.50 
K WHAT PEOPLE SAY. Ordman & Ralli. The Nitchie School basic 
course in lipreading : $3.75 
1 LOOK, LISTEN & LIPREAD. Betty C. Wright, Ed. $3.75 
MOPPORTUNITY AND THE DEAF CHILD. Irene & A.W.G. Ewina 
A must for the teacher ‘ $3.00 
™ SPEECH AND THE DEAF CHILD. Irene & A.W.G. Ewing. A classic 
reference work F $5.00 
©" EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND THE DEAF CHILD A.W.G. 
Ewing, Ed. Important and newly published $6.00 


wheat pean o bleh Gg we who's hard of hearing 


P KEEP LISTENING. Frances Warfield. Entertaining and helpful _ $2.95 
‘1 YOUR DEAFNESS IS NOT YOU. Grace E. Barstow. Encouraging 


and informational $3.00 
* HEARING AND DEAFNESS. Hallowel! Davis. A guide for lay- 
men $6.00 


| be any and all concemned atth the illite of the deaf “we le ee 


* A year's subscription to the Volta Review, bringing with it all the 
privileges of membership in the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
‘for the Deaf (recipient will be notified in time for Christmas) $5.00 


Clip and mail coupon below, or send facsimile 


Circle key letters of books ordered a, b, ec, d, e, f. g, h, i, j, 
MAIL TO: (Key letter k,l, m, n, 0, p, q. r. s 
NAME ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 


GIFT ENCLOSURE SHOULD READ: 


Postage-free if payment accompanies order. Attach additional sheet if needed 








The basic reason for the nationally-famous Zenith 
Crusade for Better Hearing can be stated in these 
words: “To bring the best possible hearing to the 
most people ... at the lowest possible cost.” And 
Zenith has succeeded in this aim. 

Today Zenith is the world’s largest selling hear- 
ing aid...the proven result of finest quality and an 
unmatched record of performance. 

When a troubled patient seeks your advice 
about choosing the right hearing aid—here are 
some important facts to help guide you: 


© Zenith Hearing Aids are always sold on a Ten- 
Day Money-Back Guarantee. No Zenith sale is 
considered final until the purchaser has had ample 
opportunity to wear the instrument under every- 
day conditions of use for ten days. 


@ Zenith offers a complete line of superb instru- 
ments for every type of electronically correctible 


For your patients... 


Zenith’s Crusade 
for Better Hearing 
provides 

the finest quality... 
at the lowest 
possible prices 


hearing loss. There are nine 4- or 5-transistor 
models from which to choose. 


© Zenith Hearing Aids are sensibly priced from 
$50 to $175, including Ten-Day Money-Back 
Guarantee, One-Year Warranty, Five-Year Serv- 
ice Plan. Easy Payment Plans arranged when 
desired. 


© Zenith — symbol of Quality in Radio, Televi- 
sion, High-Fidelity Sound Reproduction, as well 
as in Hearing Aids—has been a leader in precision 
electronics for over a third of a century. This same 
leadership applies to Zenith’s thorough and effec 
tive dealer training—assuring your patients of the 
knowledge and understanding of highly trained 
and experienced hearing aid sales personnel. 

For complete information on how the Zenith 
Crusade for Better Hearing can aid you in your 
work, please contact your nearest Zenith Hearing 
Aid dealer or mail coupon below. 











rn ee = 
: Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division ; 
1 5801 Dickens Avenue, Dept. 42X, Chicago 39, Illinois : 
{ 
' ' 
EMITH |: 
8 1 Please send me com- NAME H 
- plete information on ; 
The Royalty 1 Zenith’s Crusade for ADORESS H 
; Lids | Better Hearing. ; 
of Hearing ! city ZONE STATE 1 
L J 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 





Before Thanksgiving we learn about Indians. 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 160 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 34 members. 

_. There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot- 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
re a of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
earing aid. 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 


by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and Treats 
by Mary E£. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book | 
by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series II! Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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Major New Development 


In Electronic Hearing Assistance - oo 





Vicon engineers have extended the usefulness of electronic 
hearing assistance into fields previously not attained. They have broken 
technical barriers that limited hearing aids. Briefly, the new Vicon True- 
Sound hearing instruments provide these things: 







-100 
(Monaural) 





” ¥-200 
(Stereophonic) 


Clear sound-—distortion less than 3% at 1000 cps, at full rated output! 


Wide range—300 cycles to over 3,000 cycles per second! Nearly an octave below and 


700-800 cycles above previous useful response! 


Power-up to 130 decibels, over the entire response range! 


True sound--smooth amplification of the entire range, in proportion to natural loud- 


ness. No painful, squawking ‘‘peaks’”’. 


. . . . . . . ee ” 
Quiet-virtual elimination of electronic noise. No snap, crackle and pop”. 


in Production Now 

Both the Vicon 
V-100 (monaural) and 
V-200 (stereophonic ) 
True-Sound Hearing 
instruments are in pro- 
duction now. Orders 
are being filled in the 
order they are received 


Send for Brochure, 
“For Your 
Problem Cases” 

More complete in- 
formation about the ad- 
vances made by Vicon 
engineers is available in 
the new brochure, ‘For 
Your Problem Cases.” 
We will be glad to send 
you a copy on request. 
No obligation, of 


course. 
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The “Neglected One-Fifth” 


The new Vicon True-Sound instruments were designed for the 
“neglected 20%'’—the people whose hearing losses (congenital or adventitious ) 
are severe or profound. By providing unpeaked, undistorted great power 
over a wide range for these “problem cases’, Vicon instruments can also 
give better hearing than ever before to all people with hearing losses, 
through use of lower setting on the volume control. Tone adjustment pro- 
vides additional unpeaked emphasis for those who need it in the ‘‘speech- 
clarity’’ tones. 


Believe what you hear bom Vicon” 


[con Inc. 113 VICON BLDG., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


| Vicon Inc.113 VICON BLDG., COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO] 


Please send me the brochure, “For Your Problem Cases”. | 











| NAME | 
J ADpREss | 
CITY ZONE ____ STATE ——_]| 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASSUCIATION FUR THE DEAF 





THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 





ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
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Medical Center 
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we Message fo P arents 


ARGELY because of pressure from 
various groups of parents, the Asso- 
ciation’s Board of Directors appointed 
a special committee in June, 1956, to 
study the problems of membership and 
service, and to develop a plan for in- 
corporating the interests and desires of 


parents of deaf children within the 
structure of the Association. Several 
meetings and much correspondence 


later, a plan was offered to the Execu- 
tive Committee. After further changes 
the scheme was approved by the Board 
of Directors in June, 1957, and the first 
release, in the form of a descriptive 
brochure, was put in circulation in July. 
To date, it has gone out to various clin- 
ics, schools, parent-groups, and a few 
individuals. 

The plan is quite simple. Any group 
of parents or interested individuals may 
affiliate with the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf as a group; 
each member family pays a nominal 
fee, and the group receives a subscrip- 
tion to the Volta Review. As increased 
membership warrants, it is contemplated 
that the Association’s information ser- 
vice can be carried more directly out 
into the field than has heretofore been 
possible. 

The other main aspect of the plan is 
the creation of a Parents’ Section with- 
in the Association. This Section is to 
have its own governing board and offi- 
cers, will write its own by-laws and con- 
duct its own business. The idea of this 
is to provide a direct opportunity for 
interested parents to design and carry 
out their own national program; to fur- 
nish the Association’s national organi- 
zation and central-office facilities as a 
forum and a center of activities; at will 
to develop a special section of the Volta 
Review created by and for parents; and 
generally to aid and abet whatever de- 
velopments the parents of deaf children 
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Dr. William G. Hardy 


Chairman, Parents’ Committee 


are interested in. Qualification for par- 
ticipation in the Parents’ Section is sim- 
ple: one need only be a regular member 
of the Association and designate him- 
self a member of the Parents’ Section. 

To serve as liaison between the Board 
of Directors of the Association and the 
Parents’ Section, there has been desig- 
nated a Parents’ Committee of the Asso- 
ciation. Its membership represents a 
wide geographic range of persons deep- 
ly interested in problems of deafness 
and of the parents of deaf children. The 
Committee is hard at work on plans for 
the birth of the new Parents’ Section; 
delivery date is, as usual, not quite pre- 
cise but will become so as gestation con- 
tinues. It will be an accomplished fact 
on one especially designated day during 
the Association’s biennial meeting in 
Pittsburgh early next June. 

What becomes of the Parents’ Sec- 
tion, who belongs to it, who are its ofh- 
cers, what are its program and _ its 
works, all these things depend solely on 
the parents themselves. Nobody will 
undertake to run “their show.” The As- 
sociation has set up a mechanism to 
give them a national forum, to make a 
nation-wide organization possible among 
persons who share these special prob- 
lems and interests, and to provide physi- 
cal facilities for the achievement of 
these goals. The Association Parents’ 
Committee can only promise to work 
as hard as possible in aiding and 
abetting this achievement, and would 
like to know from the parents themselves 
what they wish done. All pertinent 
queries, demands, ideas and suggestions 
should be addressed to the Parents’ 
Committee, care of Association head- 
quarters. 
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Council Group Hearing Aid Project. 


Evaluation Of The Acoustical Environments 


For Group Hearing Aids 


JEROME R. COX, JR. 
SIDNEY L. SCHOENFELD 
AKIRA TOTOKI 


INCE the National Research Council 
Group Hearing Aid was put into use 


at the Central Institute for the Deaf in 


1951,’ other group hearing aids have 


been installed in teaching rooms of the 
school. The acoustical treatment of the 
rooms into which these units were in- 
stalled varies in several intermediate 
steps from no treatment to full treat- 
ment with 
Listening to the output of a group aid 
in one of the rooms with no treatment 
demonstrates the undesirable effect of 
excessive reverberation. It is difficult, 
however, to determine by listening tests 
the amount of absorbing material re- 
quired in a classroom. 


one-inch acoustical tile. 


We sought, therefore, to investigate 


by objective methods the effect of acous- 
tical treatment. The 
compares the output of the preamplifier 
of a group aid for a sound source lo- 
cated near the microphone with the out- 
put for the same source moved to a dis- 
tant location. 


method 


chosen 


If this test were per- 


‘Silverman and Harrison, ‘““The National Research 
i " 4dmerican 
innals of the Deaf, 96: 420-431 (Sept., 1951). 


formed in free space, the electrical out- 
put of the aid would be inversely pro- 
portional to the distance between the 
sound source and the microphone. How- 
ever, if the test were performed in a 
very reverberant room, the electrical 
output would be almost independent of 
the location of the source. Therefore, 
the difference between the electrical 
output for the source near the micro- 
phone and that for the source far away 
gives a measure of the “deadness” or 
lack of reverberation in the room. 

Four classrooms representative of 
the type found at Central Institute for 
the Deaf were tested. We shall refer 
to them as rooms A, B, C, and D. The 
dimensions of all four rooms are prac- 
tically identical (approximately 14’ x 
13’ x 9’), providing a good basis for 
comparison between rooms. 

The acoustical treatment of each room 
is as follows: 

Room A—no treatment. 

Room B—ceiling completely treated 
with one-foot square, one-half inch 


These evaluations were carried out at Cen- 
tral Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri 
where Dr. Cox is a research associate and Mr. 
Schoenfeld, B.S. is an educational audiologist 
in the Aural Rehabilitation Department. Mr. 
Totoki, M.S., a former graduate student at 
Central Institute is now associated with the 
Japan Oral School for the Deaf in Tokyo. 


MICROPHONE OF GROUP AID 








ATTENUATOR 


[ 
NOISE = FILTER 
GENERATOR 











Fig. 1. Block Diagram of Equipment 
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ROOM A 
NO ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT 
SURFACE 880 sqft 
VOLUME 1675 cu ft 
be 
4 SPL = 90 db! ft from Loudspeaker for all octaves 
3 
3 Lapel Mic 
35+ 1 ft from 
at Loud speaker : 
od f * 
z 30+ 
a * = 9 
= = 25+ ¥ x 
* 2 . 4 6 ~ 
4 . 207 6 = - 
as o< 
< Lapel Mic 
3 1S 2 ft from Loudsperke 
2 10 
em 
a St 
5 
a 
ru) aS 








re) —' — 
150-300 — 600 —1200-2400-4800 
OCTAVE PASS BANDS CPS 


Fig. 2. Acoustical Response of Room A 


thick perforated acoustical tile. 

Room C—fully treated with one-foot 
square, one-inch thick perforated acous- 
tical tile with the exception of two win- 
dows, blackboards, door, cabinets and 
floor. 

Room D—fully treated with one-foot 
square, one-half inch thick perforated 
acoustical tile with the exception of two 
windows, blackboards, door, cabinets 
and floor. 

The test equipment consisted of a 
noise generator; two sets of filters; 
power amplifier with attenuator; loud- 
speaker; sound level nieter; voltmeter: 
and the group hearing aids of each of 
the above rooms. This equipment was 
set up according to the diagram in Fig- 
ure 1. The microphone of the sound 
level meter was attached to the loud- 
speaker at a distance of one foot. For 
the first half of the test, the speaker was 
placed in the corner most distant from 
the microphone of the group aid. The 
room was tested with five octave bands 
of noise contained within the frequen- 
cies 150-300 cps; 300-600 600- 
1200 cps; 1200-2400 cps; and 2400- 
4800 cps. A sound pressure level of 90 
db, as measured with the sound level 
meter, was obtained in each band (ex- 


cps; 
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cept in Room C where a level of 100 
db in each band was used). 

The output of the preamplifier was 
passed through the octave band analyzer 
to eliminate the effects of any non- 
linearity in the speaker. The filtered 
output of the analyzer was fed to a 
voltmeter and the readings were record- 
ed in decibels re 1 millivolt (db re 1 
mV). 

For the second half of the test, the 
loudspeaker was moved to within one 
foot of the microphone of the group aid 
(the microphone of the sound level 
meter was also fixed at a distance of 
one foot from the speaker). Measure- 
ments were again made in each of the 


ROOM 8B 
ACOUSTICAL TILE 1/2" THICK 182 sq. ft 
NON-ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 6986 sq. ft 
VOLUME 1675 cu. ft 
SPL = 90 db | ft. from Loudspeaker for al] octaves 

= Ceiling Mic 

5 35 | ft. from x ss 

a Loudspeaker 

. en ™ 

=n nz * * ®& 

a E 

as e a——2. 

Cc se 

a 20 . 

ran) Ceiling Mic 

< 15 V2 ft from Loudspeaker 

z 10 

wW 

a 5 

x fe) 








150-300 ~ 600 ~1200-2400-4800 


OCTAVE PASS BANDS CPS 


Fig. 3. Acoustical Response of Room B 


five octave bands. The lapel micro- 
phone, when tested, was worn hanging 
from the neck of one of the experi- 
menters who was seated at the class- 
room teacher’s desk. 

All testing was carried on with all 
windows and doors closed and at a 
time when the ambient noise was low. 
No attempt was made to simulate the 
sound absorption introduced by the 
children. Two or three people were in 
the room, however, during tests. 

Figures 2 through 5 indicate the 
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acoustical response in octave bands for 
the rooms as measured at the preampli- 
fier output of the group hearing aid. 
The lapel microphone was used in each 
room except in Room B, which has only 
a ceiling microphone. The “X-curves” 
marked indicate the response of each 
room with the group hearing aid micro- 
phone only one foot from the noise 
source. The “O-curves” indicate the 
response of each room with the group 
hearing aid microphone at a distance 
“far” from the noise source. The num- 
bers found between the response curves 
indicate the difference in db between 
the two curves in each octave band. 

For the children enrolled at Central 
Institute the 300-600 cps, 600-1200 eps, 
and 1200-2400 cps octave bands are the 
most important. Frequencies below 300 
cps are not well reproduced by insert 
receivers. The children have negligible 
hearing above 2400 cps and the re- 
sponse of the receivers is poor. There- 
fore, for our purposes a good indicator 
of the lack of reverberation in a room 
is the average difference between the 
two curves in the three bands between 
300 cps and 2400 cps. In the room 
with no acoustical treatment (Figure 
2) the average difference was 6 db. In 


Fig. 4. Acoustical Response of Room C 
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Fig. 5. Acoustical Response of Room D 


the room with just the ceiling treated 
(Figure 3) the average difference was 
10 db. Finally, there was no difference 
in the average difference between the 
curves for the room treated with one- 
half inch acoustical tile (Figure 5) and 
the one treated with one-inch acoustical 
tile (Figure 4). The average difference 
between the curves for both of these 
rooms was 13 db. 

We conclude that the installation of 
acoustical tile produces a measurable 
improvement in the performance of a 
group hearing aid. In the Central Insti- 
tute classrooms tested, full treatment 
with one-inch tile did not appear to be 
significantly superior to an equivalent 
covering of one-half inch tile. This 
conclusion may not be applicable, how- 
ever, to classrooms of different construc- 
tion and size. 

We emphasize that our results apply 
only to Central Institute classrooms. 
Nevertheless, the method can be applied 
equally well in other schools. The equip- 
ment is relatively simple and inexpen- 
sive to assemble. The results provide 
a justifiable basis for recommending 
the extent of acoustical treatment for 
classrooms housing a group hearing 


aid. 
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THINGS TO DO IN PITTSBURGH 


* 


Mellon Square Park in the Golden 





Triangle conceals a_ six-level subterranean 
parking lot. 


June 22-27, 1958 


In making plans to attend the 68th 
Annual Meeting of the Alexander Gra- 


ham Bell Association for the Deaf in 
Pittsburgh next June 22-27, you are 
undoubtedly considering visiting one 


or more of the several schools or other 
facilities for the deaf mentioned in the 
October issue of the Volta Review. You 
will also want to allow a little free time 
to see some of the interesting sights in 
the Pittsburgh area and also for some 
entertainment. 

As a starter you might like to take 
the three-hour sightseeing tour 
ducted by the Pittsburgh Railways Com- 
pany. The trip covers 35 miles and in- 
cludes historical buildings, the Golden 


con- 
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Triangle, Pittsburgh’s — reconstructed 
area, the University of Pittsburgh—the 
skyscraper university — an_ inclined 
plane ride and other points of interest. 

Pittsburgh’s Theatre Under the Stars 
opens its 13th season in June and offers 
a program of nightly performances of 
popular modern light operas at Pitt 
Stadium, located in the Oakland Civic 
Center not far from Webster Hall Hotel 
where the Association meeting will be 
held. 

In addition to the moving picture 
theaters, Nixon Theatre, the Pittsburgh 
Playhouse in the city and the “straw 
hat” summer theater at nearby Irwin 
contribute to the entertainment facilities 
available in the city. 
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Speech and Language 


HOSE concerned with the education 
of the deaf will perhaps be inter- 
ested in these observations on certain 
phases of education of the deaf made 
during a visit to the U.S.S.R. in 1953. 
Ordinary public schools in the towns 
and cities of Russia are organized un- 
der the “ten year system.” Schooling 
is free and compulsory from seven to 
17, but some children are allowed to 
leave school at 14, provided they take 
up trade training before starting work 
at 16. In schools for the deaf, however, 
the normal ten-year period is adapted 
and prolonged to about 12 years. Em- 
phasis is put upon a firm grounding in 
preparatory and junior work, and the 
deaf child is allowed up to seven years 
to cover the work ordinarily done in 
the first four years of schooling. Senior 
classes (V-VII) can be covered in four 
years. But entrance to any university 
or higher institute is allowed only to 
those who have completed classes VIII, 





for the Deaf in Russia 


HOWARD GRUFFYDH-WILLIAMS 


IX and X. If deaf children wish to en- 
ter university training they have to work 
this last period at normal speed and 
compete for university entrance on ex- 
actly the same terms as ordinary chil- 
dren. 

The main work in Russian schools for 
the deaf is the development of speech 
and its use in communication and lang- 
uage. The major part of the school 
timetable is specifically devoted to work 
on speech and language. Even at the 
senior level about 30% of the lesson 
time is spent on Russian, while lan- 
guage teaching is, of course, comple- 
mentary to work in science, geography 
and other subjects. 

All schools work according to a mas- 
ter timetable and syllabus provided by 
the Russian State Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Close control is exercised over 
the material to be presented, but the 
method of presentation is left to the in- 
dividual teacher. The timetable is as 
follows: 





Prep | 
Russian Ib 21 
Arithmetic 6 6 
Geography - : 
Science - - 
History of the USSR - - 
Drawing l l 
Eurythmics ] ] 
Physical Training - - 
Handwork ] l 
Vocational Training - - 

24 30 


Class Hours per Subject 


No: BV VeoVI éOViIT «OVdGAWI 

2] 21 21 13 12 12 12 
6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
- - - 2 2 2 2 
- - - 3 3 3 3 
- - - - 2 3 - 
] ] ] i ] - - 
] ] - - - - - 
- . ; z 2 r. 2 
] ] : - - - - 
- - 6 10 10 10 10 
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Prep | 
Teaching letters 5 
Reading - 
Development of oral and 
written expression 10 
Including: 
(a) Technique of speech 
(b) Lipreading 
Grammar 
Writing 





Division of hours devoted to Russian 


lif =o 








The time devoted to Russian includes 
one writing lesson per week in Classes 
I through III; one hour per week for 
science and geography in Classes | 


through IV; and not more than two 


hours per week for individual work on 
pronunciation and the correction of in- 
dividual faults and auditory training of 


any residual hearing capacity. 

The development of speech, its ex- 
pression in language forms, both writ- 
ten and oral, and the thought and ex- 
perience of being taught specific sub- 
jects are all integrated into this over-all 
timetable. The Russian deaf child is 
under considerable pressure of work. 
Thus a hearing child in Classes | 
through III has 18 hours schooling 
(four lessons per day of 45 minutes 
each) plus nine hours homework, work- 
ing a six-day week. Subjects at this 
stage include Russian language and 
reading, arithmetic, games, drawing and 
singing; in Class IV, natural science, 
history and geography are introduced 
with increased homework. The Russian 
deaf child in Class I through IV does 
thirty lessons (221% hours) per week of 
classwork in Russian, arithmetic, draw- 
ing, eurythmics and handwork. A par 
tially deaf child would do similar work 
with additional speech training and lip- 
reading up to five lessons per week. 
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The teacher is under pressure to com- 
plete the authorized syllabus and con- 
siderable differences of approach to the 
work of teaching can be seen. The 
teacher is obliged, as in most European 
countries, to follow the official syllabus. 
but Russian schools for the deaf are 
all provided with a research room, fully 
equipped for lesson preparation where 
all the notes from earlier lessons and 
teaching practice are filed and ready 
for reference. If any teacher wishes to 
teach a particular topic, reference to 
this workroom will provide all the in- 
formation other teachers have collected. 
and there is always an older teacher to 
help with difficulties. Another striking 
feature is the encouragement of open 
lessons. Teachers are allowed, or even 
asked, to visit other classes to attend to 
the lessons and help each other with 
demonstration of techniques and criti- 
cism. 

The theory behind the Rus:ian ap- 
proach to speech for the deaf is that 
speech itself is a conditioned response 


The author is senior geography and religious 
knowledge teacher at the Mary Hare Gram- 
mar School for the Deaf, Newbury, Berkshire, 
England. He is a graduate of London Uni- 
versity and has studied social science and 
education at Reading University. 
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or reflex to the stimuli afforded by cer- 
tain experiences. For the Russian 
teachers of the deaf, oralism is the 
method which must be employed, ampli- 
fied stimulation of residual hearing ca- 
pacity linked with speech and rhythm 
training and allied to lipreading. While 
the theory may seem different, it will be 
seen that in practice there are many 
similarities with deaf teaching as car- 
ried out in the West. Russian educators 
say that their work is almost entirely 
the product of Soviet research, but 
there is no doubt that they are fully 
aware of most modern trends in the 
education of the deaf and are incor- 
porating the new ideas into their schools, 
wherever applicable. In some ways 
their centralized system is fortunately 
arranged. Russian schools are able to 
take full advantage of modern facilities 
and are given the opportunity to utilize 
any research findings at school level. 
Information is circulated through the 
directive authority of Institutes of De- 
fectology and an efficient Inspectorate. 
In this way many schools can soon ben- 
efit from new ideas and technique. 
Here it is perhaps not out of place to 
notice some of the theories behind the 
Soviet approach to the development of 
speech. The classic exposition of the 
role of speech and the manner of its 
operation was given by I. P. Pavlov in 
his work on “The Conditioned Reflex” 
(1934) :! “ ... In the animal, reality 
is signalled almost exclusively by stim- 
ulations and by the traces they leave in 
the cerebral hemispheres, which come 
directly to the special cells of the visual, 
auditory or other receptors of the or- 
ganisms. This is what we (humans) too 
possess as impressions, sensations and 
notions of the world around us, both 
the natural and social—with the excep- 
tion of the words heard or seen. This 
first system of signals is common to 
man and animals. But speech consti- 
tutes a second signalling system, which 
is peculiarly ours, being the signal of 
the first signals . . .” Later Pavlov was 
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concerned with this “second signalling 
system” as operative through speech.” 
He referred to speech and language as 
“a principle which makes possible an 
unlimited orientation to the surrounding 
world, and which creates the highest 
form of human adaptation, science . . .” 
Little was done, however, by Soviet re- 
search workers on the study of the op- 
eration of this second signalling system 
and its interaction with the first. It was 
left until 1952 before an important con- 
tribution was made to this field by N. 
I. Krasnogorsky of the Pavlov Insti- 
tute, Leningrad.® Krasnogorsky has 
been investigating the physiology of 
speech and hearing in relation to the 
conditioned response since 1907. (See 
Goldstein: The Acoustic Method, page 
134. ) 

Russia, however, sometimes appears 
as strange as the other side of the moon. 
Language teaching is said to be domi- 
nated by Stalin’s work “On Marxism in 
Linguistics,” and acknowledgment is 
often made to this work. This trend can 
only be explained in terms of Russian 
conditions.* It is largely necessary in 
a totalitarian society that all fields of 
endeavor should be reconciled to the 
dominant ideology: in a Marxist so- 
ciety, all ideas must be in line with 
Marxist philosophy. This may seem 
far-fetched to readers and hardly worth 
noting in an article about the education 
of the deaf, but it is no vague thing to 
our teaching colleagues in Eastern 
Europe. The teaching of language to 
the deaf is dominated by a pronounce- 
ment arrived at, not by scientific evalua- 
tion, but by political fiat in terms of 
ideological dogma. One can do little 
but emphasize the fact that the teaching 
is dominated by Stalin’s, “On Marxism 
in Linguistics,” published first in 
Pravda, June 20th, 1950. 

The dilemma of Soviet teachers of 
the deaf is to reconcile physiological 
research with ideological dictates. It is 
a measure of them as teachers that they 
are able to do this. 
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It is recognized that most deaf chil- 
dren have some vestige of hearing. Ac- 
cording to the official state syllabus, 
the purpose of education in the special 
schools for the deaf is to develop the 
ability to distinguish sounds and_ to 
make full use of what hearing there is. 
The schools are expected to develop in 
pupils the ability to perceive non-verbal 
sounds. They are to develop abilities 
to comprehend the elements of speech 
as expressed through phonemes, stress. 
intonation and familiar words and 
phrases and to use the vestiges of hear- 
ing in work on pronunciation. That 
this work is often being carried out in 
a fine manner was observed during a 
visit to School 337, Moscow, the main 
deaf school with over six hundred pu- 
pils. At the 9th Class of the middle 
school, I attended a history lesson which 
made full use of a group hearing aid. 
Individual controls were before the 
pupil, with a microphone on an adjust- 
able extending frame before the teach- 
er. Everything was arranged so that 
the apparatus could be brought into 
use with the minimum of delay. Listen- 
ing to the lesson on the weaknesses of 
18th Century Russia, one could see that 
oral attitudes were paramount, an inter- 
play of questions and answers. It was 
particularly interesting to note the im- 
pressions of my Russian interpreter 
who had no previous acquaintance with 
deaf education—he did not find any 
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difficulty in translating the remarks of 
the children and could not detect any 
marked slurring in enunciation. The 
oral emphasis could be seen when the 
children changed classes, and passed us 
in the corridors, chattering gaily with 
a surprising absence of gestures or 
signing. 

It is evidently felt that sound percep- 
tion is valid only if connected with spe- 
cific experiences, and that rhythmic 
work and training is an important con- 
tributory factor to such auditory under- 
standing. Eurythmics occupies an im- 
portant part in the junior school pro- 
gram. The syllabus includes the percep- 
tion of musical sounds, tempo and tone. 
rhythm, actions to music, games with 
speech sounds, physical exercises to 
music, marching, running, jumping. 
crawling, balancing, dancing, _ ball 
games and preparation for festivals. 
Use is made of phonograph, piano and 


a variety of instruments including 
drums, tambourines and __ percussion 
bands. Folk songs and dances figure 


throughout the syllabus. From the be- 
ginning in the preparatory class. the 
lessons are based on the music of com- 
posers such as Schubert, Schumann and 
Mussorgsky. Later we find the names 
of Tchaikovsky, Glinka, Glazunov. 
Brahms, Kabalevsky and Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov. 

A handbook on this kind of work is 
issued by the State Ministry, consisting 
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By Edna K. Monsees 


A new recording for testing hearing of 
young children. 
Side |—Toys Side |1—Numbers 
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Gifts to the Volta Bureau 


The Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf expresses its appreciation 
to the loyal friends listed below who have generously remembered the Volta Bureau. 
Without their interest—here tangibly represented by gifts—it would be impossible 
!o carry on our expanding program of service to the deaf and hard of hearing and 


those working with them. 


A-F 


Mrs. Thomas L. Brown, Albert E, Brzebien, 
Mrs. E. M. Cameron, John Collett, Davenport, 
Iowa Hearing Society, Simon Durlacher, 
Evergreen Unit of Schenectady Co. (New 


York), George W. Fellendorf. 


G-K 

Shirley L. Garvin, D. N. Gaudette, Mr. & 
Mrs, Murray Gordon, Mrs. J. N. Grimes, Dr. 
& Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor, Margaret H. 
Gruver, Hearing & Speech Foundation (Salt 
Lake City, Utah), John A. Helfrich, Lilian 
Grosvenor Jones, Mr. & Mrs. W. A. Klein, 
Kono Fuel Oil Corp. (New York). 


L-M 


J. H. Labath, Mrs. Anita Linder, Andre A. 
Major, Mrs. Carl Mikes, Mrs. F. E. Morency 
(In memory of Mrs. George Schilling), Mrs. 
Frank L. Morency (In memory of Mrs. John 
Quail and Mr. Glen Phelps), Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Morency (In memory of Mrs. George 
Schilling). 


N-S 
Nedra R. Nutt, Eleanor Powell, Mrs. Helen 
Raiti, Mr. & Mrs. J. L. Robinson, Edward G. 
Scagliotta, Mr. and Mrs. Sumner Shir, Mrs. 
R. C. Simonton, Mrs. Eldora Spiegelberg. 


TW 

Donald E. Thomas, Dorothy Van Camp, 
Mrs. L. D. Vance, Mary K. Van Wyk (In 
memory of Stevie Zimmerman), Arthur L. 
Weiss, Mr. & Mrs. Charles A. Winding, Helen 
M. E. Woodward. 





The Association announces, 
with gratitude, a gift of shares 
of stock totaling in value more 
than one thousand dollars, 
from Mrs. Lilian Grosvenor 
Jones. Proceeds of the stock 
sale are to be used to further 
the work of organizing the 
Parents’ Section. 














of forty-eight pages of closely-printed 
suggestions and work schedules. 

Taking note of all this theoretical 
progress, and the degree of organiza- 
tional work that it implies, it is surpris- 
ing to see that it was as late as 1950 
that an order was issued to insure that 
partially deaf children should be edu- 
cated separately from the severely deaf. 
Recent regulations also govern the estab- 
lishment of “hearing cabinets” in all 
deaf schools, where hearing tests take 
place and hearing aid apparatus is used. 
By any Western standards, the equip- 
ment found in such cabinets is crude. 

A few hours’ visit and discussion does 
not allow one much justification for 
wide generalization about Russian deaf 
education. Educators in the Soviet 
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Union do show an intense interest, how- 
ever, in trying to understand and eval- 
uate trends in education of the deaf in 
Western Europe and America. It is to 
be hoped that delegates will be allowed 
to visit the International Congress on 
the Educational Treatment of Deafness 
in Britain (1958), and that they will 
give further information about the 
whole scope of their work. 


11. P. Pavlov, Selected Works; Part V: ‘‘Methods 
of Investigation and Fundamental Laws of De- 
velopment.’ Page 262. Published by Foreign Lang- 
uages Publishing House, Moscow 1955. 

21. P. Pavlov, Collective Works, 1951 Vol. IV. 
Pages 428; 429. (Available only in Russian.) 

3N. I. Krasnogorsky ““The Physiology of the De- 
velopment of Speech in Children” from Vestnik 
vysshei nervnoi deyatel’ nosti 2.4. 1952. Translated 
for Soviet Psychology Bulletin Vol. I1, No. 2 Lon- 
don, 1955. 

4See “The Soviet Linguistic Controversy’ (trans- 
lated from the Soviet Press). Kings Crown Press, 
New York, 1951. 
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Aphasia in Children 


Diagnosis and Education 


PHASIA in children has been re- 
A ceiving increased attention in re- 
cent years. This is partly due to the 
new techniques au.d instrumentation for 
testing hearing, which use electroder- 
mal (EDR) or galvanic skin resistance 
(PGSR) responses, or electroencephalic 
responses (EER). These tests are 
showing, in many instances, a wide dis- 
crepancy between the child’s sensitivity 
to sound and his overt responses to and 
utilization of sound. About ten years 
ago when wearable hearing aids for 
children first became a reality, many 
people hoped that early and continu- 
ous use of a hearing aid and intensive 
auditory training would prevent the 
“deaf voice quality” and would enable 
most children to learn speech and lan- 
guage much more easily than had been 
possible before. Notwithstanding the 
truly magnificent effects of hearing aids 
for many thousands of children, we find 
that our hopes have been only partially 


realized. 
What is aphasia? 


Aphasia is the inability to use and/or 
understand spoken language as a result 
of defect or damage in the central nerv- 
ous system. There seems to be wide 
agreement in this definition. 

There is fairly general agreement also 
that although the aphasic condition is 
a result of some defect in the central 
nervous system, evidence of such defect 
may not be revealed by the usual neuro- 


Mrs. Monsees is director of the Hearing Re- 
habilitation Center, and also is audiologist in 
the Hearing and Speech Department of Chil- 
dren's Hospital of the District of Columbia. 
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logical examination and _ electroen- 
cephalogram. That is, the finding of 
speech and language disability, with 
other possible causes ruled out, is in 
itself evidence of central nervous sys- 
tem disorder. 

There are two main types of aphasia 

receptive or sensory aphasia and ex- 
pressive or motor aphasia. In receptive 
(sensory) aphasia, the child lacks un- 
derstanding of spoken language, has no 
expressive speech, and has adequate use 
of the speech musculature for chewing 
and other functions. In expressive 
(motor) aphasia, the child has good 
understanding of verbal speech, but 
lacks expressive speech, has adequate 
use of the speech musculature for chew- 
ing, etc., but has partial or complete in- 
ability to imitate speech sounds or 
words. Mixed receptive - expressive 
aphasia may be diagnosed when the 
characteristics of both types are present. 


Characteristics of Aphasic Children 


Credit for focusing attention upon 
the problems and needs of aphasic chil- 
dren in recent years is due largely to 
the work of Dr. Helmer Myklebust at 
Northwestern University and to Miss 
Mildred McGinnis and Dr. Frank 
Kleffner at Central Institute for the 
Deaf. Each has set forth various cri- 
teria for diagnosis of aphasia in chil- 
dren and suggesiions for training. 

In making a differential diagnosis of 
aphasia both believe it important to 
rule out mental deficiency and deafness 
as the cause of the child’s failure to 
talk and/or to understand speech. Per- 
formance type psychological tests which 
do not depend upon the use of verbal 
language, either in the instructions 
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given or in the responses, are used to 
detect speech failures due primarily to 
mental deficiency. Often when it is not 
possible to obtain satisfactory results 
on the tests, a child may be accepted 
for training as an aphasic before defi- 
nite conclusions about the intelligence 
level are reached. The problem of rul- 
ing out deafness as the cause of the 
child’s failure to speak is much more 
difficult, and will be discussed in some 
detail later. 

Severe emotional disturbance is also 
recognized as a factor to be ruled out 
in making a differential diagnosis of 
aphasia. Here also, one cannot always 
draw a clear line. The language dis- 
ability itself may be seriously disturb- 
ing to the child, and a child who would 
retreat into silence as a result of emo- 
tional disturbance probably has an un- 
derlying weakness of speech ability. 
From this point of view, one obvious 
approach toward overcoming the emo- 
tional problem is to teach the child to 
talk and to understand speech. 


In considering the important factors 
in making a differential diagnosis of 
aphasia, various groups emphasize dif- 
ferent aspects of the aphasic condition. 

Myklebust states that “perhaps the 
most fundamental problem confronted 
by the aphasic child is his reduced ca- 
pacity for normal integration. He sees. 
hears, and feels; but he cannot inte- 
grate this sensory information into an 
experience pattern which is logical and 
reliable for purposes of understanding 
his environment... ”® 


CID does not believe the aphasic 
child to be deficient in this respect, but 
rather places most emphasis in diag- 
nosis on the nature of the language dis- 
ability itself. They believe that the main 
characteristic of the aphasic child is the 
weakness in memory for speech sounds 
and for the sequence of sounds in a 
word and of words in a sentence.* 

Hardy has expressed this memory 
factor as follows: “What is most ob- 
vious is that they (children with this 
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type of language disorder) cannot nat- 
urally listen, understand, store and re- 
call symbolic structures involving a 
time order and a stress pattern.” 

It is interesting to note that Orton, 
writing in 1937, said of what he called 
“auditory aphasia” or “word deafness” : 
“While these children show many errors 
of a wide variety of kinds it is clear 
that their difficulty is in the recalling of 
words previously heard, for the purpose 
of recognizing them when heard again 
or for use in speech, and that one of 
the outstanding obstacles to such recall 
is remembering all of the sounds in a 
word and these sounds in their proper 
order ... It is the recall of sounds in 
proper temporal sequence which seems 
to be at fault . . .” 

Some writers say that motor incoor- 
dination or deficiency is characteristic 
of aphasic children, while others feel 
that aphasic children have no character- 
istic motor difficulties. 

The behavior of aphasic children has 
been described by some writers as dis- 
tractible, disinhibited, and _persevera- 
tive. Others believe that there is no 
characteristic behavior pattern in apha- 
sic children, that some show these char- 
acteristics and some do not. 


Aphasia and Deafness 


It is generally agreed that before a 
diagnosis of aphasia can be made, deaf- 
ness must be ruled out as an etiological 
factor in the child’s failure to talk and 
to understand spoken language. In ex- 
pressive or motor aphasia this usually 
presents no difficulty, since normal or 
adequate hearing often can be ascer- 
tained through standard pure tone and 
speech reception threshold testing, as 
well as by clinical observation. Some 
receptive aphasics also have observ- 
ably normal hearing. In the case of 
other receptive aphasics, however, it is 


*Erom lecture notes made in course in "'As- 
sessment & Teaching of Aphasic Children" at 
CID 1957. 
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most difficult to ascertain the hearing 
acuity, particularly since receptive 
aphasia is in itself an auditory disorder 
in the broad sense of the term. The 
child “hears,” but is unable to utilize 
sound and hearing in understanding 
the speech of others. 

Some writers believe that deafness 
and aphasia can be differentiated on 
the basis of certain observable behavior 
of the child. For example, they say that 
the deaf child uses gesture and an 
aphasic child does not; or that the deaf 
child substitutes visual clues and devel- 
ops understanding of speech through 
lipreading, while an aphasic child does 
not. Or they say that the deaf child is 
consistent in his failure to respond to en- 
vironmental sounds, while the aphasic 
child is inconsistent. The writer has 
found none of these generalizations to 
be valid guides in differentiating the 
two groups. In our experience, some 
aphasic children gesture, as do some 
deaf children; some of both groups do 
not. Some deaf children do not de- 
velop natural lipreading skills, while 
some sensory aphasic children on occa- 
sion seem to understand speech. A hard 
of hearing child with an audiogram 
showing almost normal hearing for the 
low frequencies and a sharp drop in 
the middle and high frequencies can 
be just as baffling to his parents and 
other observers in his apparent incon- 
sistent responses to sound as the aphasic 
child. 

Hearing tests by standard audio- 
metric techniques as well as by EDR 
and EER can be almost as unenlighten- 


ing in differentiating deafness and 
aphasia. In standard audiometry, the 


patient is required to indicate by some 
overt signal whether he does or does 
not hear the test tone. He indicates 
that he is aware of the sound—and we 
know that awareness of sound and sen- 
sitivity to sound (or “hearing” the 
sound) are two quite different things. 
Hearing tests by EDR and EER audi 
ometry do not require the patient to 
give any overt voluntary indication of 
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his awareness of the tone. Such tests 
measure only the sensitivity of the or- 
ganism to the tones. Recent findings by 
Hardy and others have shown many 
cases of children who give every out- 
ward appearance of deafness but show 
normal hearing acuity thresholds when 
tested by EDR and EER audiometry. 
There are many instances of children 
who give fairly consistent audiograms 
from one test to the next by standard 
audiometry showing marked hearing 
loss, but who show normal thresholds 
by EDR and EER. Hardy says that 
a large percentage of the children 
tested in the Hopkins Hearing and 
Speech Center, brought in for testing 
because of speech and language prob- 
lems and suspected deafness, have this 
type of auditory disorder—that is, nor- 
mal end-organ or cochlear function, but 
with what he terms auditory impercep- 
tion, or central auditory disorder or 
retrocochlear auditory disorder. He 
also states that “a great weight of evi- 
dence suggests that impairment of the 
inner ear does not commonly exceed 
an average loss of 70-75 decibels . . . 

Children who fall into the category 
of those with abnormal utilization of 
sound but with normal sensitivity to 
sound are by no means all of one type 
in regard to their speech and language 
learning capacities. Some would con- 
sider all such children as aphasic. The 
writer finds it impossible on the basis 
of experience to accept this concept of 
aphasia. We have worked with many 
such children and find that some of 
them are able to learn speech and lan- 
guage rapidly, when fitted with a hear- 
ing aid and provided with speech in- 
struction that emphasizes auditory 
training. The following case study illus- 
trates this type of problem: 

B. V., now 414 years old, was seven 
months old when the parents suspected 
deafness because of his failure to re- 
spond to all except very loud sounds. 
The prenatal and birth history were 
negative. There was no blood type in- 
compatability. General development was 
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normal, He had an ear infectiou at 10 
months, measles at two years, and asth- 
matic bronchitis between the ages of 
two and three years. When he was 
15 months old, the parents began audi- 
tory training, using a small amplifier 
and headphones. At 22 months, he was 
tested and reported as having a bilateral 
hearing loss of about 80 db. A hearing 
aid was recommended, and he has been 
wearing one continuously since that 
time. About this time, the parents en- 
rolled him in a class for children with 
impaired hearing and also began the 
Tracy Clinic correspondence course. Af- 
ter about one year, the parents felt that 
he was not benefiting from the class 
training and the patient began private 
lessons with us. At this time, he had a 
large receptive vocabulary and auditory 
discrimination had begun to develop, 
but his speech consisted mostly of “dah 
dah,” with near normal voice quality 
and inflection. We worked on achiev- 
ing better tongue and lip movement in 
speech, along with oral language devel- 
opment. After one year, when B. V. 
was 31%, we discontinued regular les- 
sons because we felt that his speech 
and language had become almost nor- 
mal for his age. We recommended con- 
tinued home training and enrollment in 
a nursery school with normally hearing 
children. We now see him at intervals 
of about three months, and his language 
has continued to develop exceedingly 
well under this program. We referred 
him to Johns Hopkins Hospital for a 
consulting opinion on his needs. Their 
audiogram, made by PGSR, shows 
thresholds between 10 and 25 db for 
the six frequencies 250 through 8000. 
Their report reads, in part, as follows: 


“This child has independent auditory 
patterns if sound is loud enough. Inter- 
estingly enough, in the sound proofed 
room, he gave gross response to voice, 
masking noise, whistle, and animal 
sounds at a 16 db level. This was not 
always consistent, however, However, 
he functions at about a 60 db level with- 
out his hearing aid. He identified a 
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tray of objects down to this 60 db level. 
With his aid worn in his left ear, he 
identified the same tray of objects at 
a 30—36 db level. He repeated a P. B. 
(Phonetically Balanced words) list with 
amazing accuracy. Most of the errors 
he made were his own speech substitu- 
tions. This proved to be a very inter- 
esting auditory problem and there is 
little doubt but that this is a brain stem 
problem which lies retrocochlear. 
Certainly, this child should use moder- 
ate gain amplification. . . . It seems that 
this child should be able to get along 
in a regular classroom with adequate 
supportive help. Impression: An 
intelligent child with a_retrocochlear 
auditory problem which probably lies 
in the brain stem. It seems to involve 
an unstable loudness factor. There may 
be a slight conductive component.” They 
reported also that “his language and 
speech are a real tool for him.” They 
recommended continuation of the pres- 
ent program and speech therapy in a 
year or so if it is indicated. 

We find that some children with cen- 
tral auditory disorders, such as the ex- 
ample just given, learn rapidly when 
fitted with a hearing aid and taught by 
methods commonly used with the deaf 
and hard of hearing, and with auditory 
training. Other children do not learn 
by such methods; these children exhibit 
the weakness of memory for speech 
sounds and for the sequence of sounds 
in words, which CID emphasizes as the 
crux of the problem of aphasia. In our 
opinion, diagnosis of aphasia cannot be 
properly given until after a period of 
diagnostic teaching which clearly reveals 
such memory weakness for speech 
sounds and sequence. 


Teaching Methods 


A considerable variety of suggestions 
have been put forth for the teaching of 
speech and language skills to aphasic 
children. Myklebust states that children 
with receptive aphasia usually need 
training only with inner and receptive 
language. He believes that children 
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with receptive aphasia will begin using 
language after they achieve a certain 
level of receptive language, so that train- 
ing in expressive language is not re- 
quired. For children who do not start 
expressive language naturally, however, 
he recommends training in expressive 
language. He does not recommend cor- 
rection of the child’s articulation until 
his “language usage has met practical 
communication needs in daily life.”® 

Myklebust’s method consists of four 
stages of training: (1) teaching of inner 
language as shown by the child’s ability 
to play imaginatively with toys; (2) 
teaching the child to recognize the 
names of the toys; (3) teaching the 
child to recall the names of the toys 
(giving the right word in response to 
the question “What is that?”), and (4) 
at a much later stage, when the child 
can use speech adequately, teaching cor- 
rect articulation. The method presents 
the whole word and words in phrases 
and sentences, and the child learns these 
words and phrases through simple repe- 
tition of them. 

The writer has not seen this method 
demonstrated at Northwestern, nor had 
the opportunity to observe the children 
trained there. However, the method as 
it is described is the same as that we 
use in teaching speech and language to 
preschool deaf and hard of hearing chil- 
dren. In our experience we have found 
a fairly high percentage of children who 
fail to learn by this method. The chil- 
dren who do not learn are those who 
cannot remember a word from one day 
to the next or even from one hour to 
the next. They exhibit the poor memory 
for the sounds and sequence of sounds 
discussed above. In the writer’s opin- 
ion, children who have no memory 
problem and who learn by the method 
described, might rather be regarded as 
having speech problems due to auditory 
impairment or other factors. 

Just as it is true that a diagnostic 
label may not fully describe a child or 
his symptoms, so should it be pointed 
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out that children who learn by the whole 
word—simple repetition method and 
those who do not learn by this method 
are not two highly distinct types except 
at the extremes. There are gradations 
of ability and disability. That is, a child 
may not be totally devoid of the ability 
to learn speech and language by the 
whole word-simple repetition method of 
teaching, but he may learn so slowly 
and articulate so poorly that we would 
have to say that his problem is more 
like aphasia than like a speech problem 
due primarily to auditory impairment, 
central or peripheral. It is with the chil- 
dren who do exhibit marked deficiency 
in the ability to remember speech 
sounds or sejuence that the McGinnis- 
CID method is achieving such success- 
ful results. 

The CID method which is used for 
both receptive and expressive aphasia, 
may be described as follows: the child 
is taught first to articulate a number of 
speech sounds, then to produce several 
sounds in a set sequence and to read 
and write these sounds in sequence be- 
fore the sequence is identified as a word 
and associated with the appropriate pic- 
ture illustrating the word. By means of 
a highly disciplined and structured sys- 
tem of drills, the child learns first to 
say, for example, the sound of the let- 
ters “b” “oa” and “t.” He learns to say 
them in sequence but separated into 
three distinct sounds—‘*b”—oa—t.”’ He 
learns to read these three sounds in se- 
quence, then to write them, and finally 
the sequence is associated with a picture 
of a boat. In order to effect the memory 
required to recall the sound of each 
letter, a multi-sensory approach is used: 
the kineseology of precise articulatory 
position, the kinesthetic and visual ex- 
periences of writing the sound and see- 
ing it in writing. Different colors are 
used in writing consonants and vowels 
in the word in order further to empha- 
size separation and sequence. Thus the 
weak auditory memory is reinforced by 
kinesthetic and visual stimuli. The next 
steps in the process involve learning to 
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read and write the words from memory 
and to differentiate by auditory stimula- 
tion alone among the sounds and letters 
learned. As soon as an adequate num- 
ber of words is learned, the building of 
sentences begins; first the child memor- 
izes the sentences by rote, then learns to 
use them in other than drill situations. 

Children taught by this method learn 
to talk, to read, and to write as parts of 
one integrated process. It is reported 
that in the process many of them learn 
to make use of sound so that in time, 
little or no evidence of auditory disor- 
der remains. Others with more severe 
auditory disorders, once they have de- 
veloped means of surmounting the word 
memory weakness of aphasia, go on to 
schools or classes for deaf and hard of 
hearing children where they are able by 
this time to learn by the methods used 
in teaching such children. 


The Use of Hearing Aids 


Several years ago when Dr. Hardy 
and the staff at Johns Hopkins began 


to use the term “normal end organ,’ 
many people misinterpreted the phrase 
and construed it to mean “normal hear- 
ing.” Unfortunately this misinterpreta- 
tion still persists in some quarters. Har- 
dy has in recent writing begun to clari- 
fy the terms, and he states clearly that 
“normal end organ” and “normal hear- 
ing” are not synonymous, that a child 
may have normal end organ functioning 
with severe retrocochlear auditory dis- 
order, 

Others have erroneously interpreted 
“auditory imperception,” or “retrococh- 
lear auditory disorder” to mean “apha- 
sia.”” Hardy stresses the fact that these 
are two separate disorders. One patient 
may, of course, have a dual handicap of 
both auditory imperception and aphasia. 

No reasonable person would suggest 
that a child with normal hearing should 
wear a hearing aid. But there is some 
disagreement as to the use of hearing 
aids with aphasic children who also 
have auditory imperception or perhaps 
even peripheral hearing loss. Some 
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teachers would postpone the use of am- 
plification or hearing aids for all apha- 
sic children until the language disability 
has been overcome through training. 
Hardy feels that a mild gain hearing 
aid in such cases serves as an “attention 
centering” device and as such is helpful. 
The writer’s experience leads unhesitat- 
ingly to acceptance of the Hopkins view 
in this regard. A case history of one 
of our aphasic pupils who also has a 
retrocochlear auditory problem may 
serve to illustrate: 

R. R., now 614 years old, was first 
taken to an otologist at the age of three 
years because he was not yet talking 
and because of suspected hearing loss. 
He was referred for and tested by 
PGSR and the report stated that “his 
hearing is in the normal range from 250 
through 8000 cycles.” The impression 
was “delayed speech for various rea- 
sons” — mostly emotional and compli- 
cated by a multilingual situation. An- 
other series of tests was made several 
months later at another medical center, 
and this report says, “It is the con- 
sidered opinion of each of the consult- 
ants here that the lack of speech is 
basically due to his inability to hear, or 
at least to comprehend what he hears.” 
By the age of 414, R. had acquired only 
a few words. He communicated by 
means of gestures accompanied by jar- 
gon. He was examined at still another 
center at that time, and the diagnosis 
was “general delayed speech complicat- 
ed by bilingual models.” We had our 
first contact with him at this time also. 
We tested his hearing by standard au- 
diometric techniques and obtained fair- 
ly clear-cut thresholds of about 60 db. 
We recommended a hearing aid, which 
he has been using continuously since 
that time. Since the family was living 
outside the country at this time, we in- 
structed the parents in methods of teach- 
ing speech and language and suggested 
enrollment in the Tracy Clinic course. 
The family returned to Washington to 
live one year later, when the patient was 
5% years old. He had learned no more 
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than 10 words during the intervening 
year, and his communication still con- 
sisted of elaborate gestures accompanied 
by meaningless jargon. Our repeated 
audiograms using standard techniques 
show some discrepancies, but generally 
indicate a loss of between 45 and 65 db. 
We started private lessons at the rate 
of three a week, and the family gave 
home training of one-hour daily lessons. 
We were using the whole word-simple 
repetition method previously described, 
which we had used successfully with 
hard of hearing children. In a three- 
month period, R. learned only about 
twelve words and these were articulated 
very poorly. We then changed to the 
method of teaching by phonetic ele- 
ments and drills leading up to a word. 
In six weeks of training by this method, 
R. had learned to recognize by hearing 
alone, by lipreading alone, and by read- 
ing, and could write, four vowel sounds 
and three consonants. He had also 
learned six words, which he could read, 
write, name orally, and match to the 
correct picture. His progress since then 
has remained steady and _ reasonably 
rapid. 

Subsequent testing by EDR audio- 
metry confirms the earlier tests showing 
normal thresholds. This is no longer 
interpreted as normal hearing, however, 
but as a retrocochlear or central audi- 
tory disorder. R. continues to wear his 
hearing aid, and it is of unquestionable 
benefit to him. Without the aid, he re- 
sponds only occasionally to speech or 
to sounds in his environment. During 
several lessons we tried without the hear- 
ing aid, he persistently said “What?” 
and getured to indicate he did not hear, 
or cupped his hand to his ear. With 
the aid on, he responds when spoken to, 
notices other sounds, and attends to his 
lessons without apparent hearing diffi- 
culty. A recent report from Hopkins re- 
garding this child says, in part: “His 
hearing aid has apparently been of con- 
siderable benefit in centering his atten- 
tion on speech stimuli. . . . The test pic- 
ture this time was most interesting. In 
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the sound-field of the test room, he re 
sponded clearly to a wide variety of 
stimuli at 10-15 db re normal. These 
were stable, repeatable responses. By 
PGSR audiometry, the peripheral func- 
tion is well in normal range. . . . There 
is evidently a loudness factor involved, 
of about 40 db, which suggests an in- 
volvement in the central, transmissive 
pathways. . . . Without doubt, the basic 
factor is an aphasoid disorder. 
Whether the present loudness deficit is 
a true organic involvement or an in- 
hibitory, behavioral thing, is specula- 
tive. The fact is that he responds better 
with the increased loudness of the hear- 
ing aid.” 

On the other hand, we confess to hav- 
ing attempted on two occasions to put 
hearing aids on children who absolute- 
ly rejected them. We concluded that the 
normal thresholds on the EDR tests in 
these cases meant truly normal hearing, 
not merely “normal end organ.” 

It is our policy to try hearing aids on 
an experimental basis at first, for all 
children who do not respond overtly to 
sound in a normal manner. We believe 
that a child with normal hearing will 
not tolerate a hearing aid—unless, per- 
haps, he has a grossly abnormal person- 
ality and drastic measures have been 
used in the effort to force him to wear 
an aid. We do not attempt to force any 
child to wear a hearing aid. Children 
with central auditory disorders as well 
as children with peripheral hearing im- 
pairment, in our experience, are usually 
delighted with their hearing aids and 
apparently get a great deal of help from 
them. 


Planning the Educational Program 


Just as there remains much to be dis- 
covered and learned about the nature 
and causes of aphasia in children, there 
also perhaps remains much to be learned 
about effective methods of teaching 
aphasic children. Children in general 
and the aphasic condition itself are not 
static. Close cooperation between per- 
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sonnel engaged in diagnosis and teach- 


ing is certainly desirable. And within 
the educational program, flexibility 


should be provided so that children with 
similar problems and abilities can be 
grouped together for teaching, and so 
that easy transfer from one group to 
another can be made as the child’s needs 
change. An ideal school program would 
provide for transfer, sometimes on a 
trial basis with supportive teaching and 
perhaps subsequent complete transfer of 
children from classes for aphasic chil- 
dren to classes for normal children on 
the one hand, or classes for deaf or hard 
of hearing children on the other. This 
transfer would take place when the 
training had given the aphasic child 
mastery over the tools for learning and 
remembering words and language forms 
so that he could now learn by the meth- 
ods used in teaching normal children 
or deaf or hard of hearing children, as 
the case might be. There should also 
be ease of transfer the other way—from 
classes for normal hearing or hearing 
handicapped to classes for aphasics. The 
teaching in all classes, it is hoped, would 
be both diagnostic and creative, and de- 
signed to meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual child. 


Summary 

To summarize: there is clinically ob- 
servable a group of children having a 
language disability characterized by fail- 


ure to develop speech and/or lack of 
understanding of spoken language, where 
the disability cannot be accounted for 
by intellectual deficiency. In some cases, 
adequate hearing is evident or readily 
ascertainable. In other cases, accurate 
measurement of hearing acuity may be 
difficult to obtain by standard audio- 
metric techniques, and often shows 
marked inconsistencies from one test to 
another or discrepancy between observ- 
able hearing and the test results. Tests 
by EDR and EER audiometry often 
show normal end-organ functioning or 
retrocochlear impairment which cannot 
be expressed in terms of decibels and 
which is characterized by normal sensi- 
tivity to sound but abnormal utilization 
of or response to sound. 

Children in this category—with no 
speech and/or no understanding of 
speech, and auditory imperception of 
central nervous system origin—fall into 
one or two main groups in terms of 
their response to training: 

In one group are those who through 
the use of hearing aids and training are 
able to develop good auditory discrimi- 
nation fairly rapidly, and who learn to 
talk and to understand speech by teach- 
ing methods that present whole words 
and achieve memory of these words by 
simple repetition. 


(Continued on page 414) 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—68TH ANNUAL 
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AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION 


Nov. 20-22: Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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CHILDREN—Apr. 7-12: Kansas City, Mo, 
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ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—May 7-9: 


Washington, D. C. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON THE EDUCATIONAL 
TREATMENT OF DEAFNESS—-July 15-24: Man- 
chester, England. 
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Book Week at 


Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 


LILLIE KEY EDGE 


N past years Thanksgiving—its cus- 

toms and legends—was the highlight 
of November. All school activities sa- 
vored of our national Feast Day from 
the minute the last Halloween cat and 
goblins were spirited away until the 
Santa Claus and angels ushered in the 
beautiful Christmas season. Bulletin 
boards gave precedent to the fourth 
Thursday of November. Anything per- 
taining to Thanksgiving—pictures, clip- 
pings, stories, poems, children’s art 
was the order of the day. 

Not so anymore! November is now 
significant for a second important event 
—Book Week, an observance which has 
become an integral part of the fall pro- 
gram in most public schools and libra- 
ries. And Book Week is just what the 
doctor ordered when it comes to find- 
ing a worthwhile motivation for reading 
in our classes of deaf children. National 
Book Week was a stroke of genius on 
the part of the founders, and three 
cheers for the persons responsible for 
placing its observance in the first quar- 
ter of the school calendar, thus provid- 
ing the kick-off for our reading and 
literature program. 

It is imperative that we instill a love 
for good literature in our deaf children. 
Yet all too often the literature program 
is delayed to allow more time for the 
teaching of reading skills, informative 
reading and remedial reading. The 
wholesomely developed deaf child has 





Mrs. Edge is school librarian and reading 
teacher in the Advanced Department at the 
Western Pennsylvania Schoo! for the Deaf. 
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many facets, one of which should be a 
genuine desire for good reading. The 
greatest service we, as teachers of deaf 
children, can render is to help them ac- 
quire a vital interest in books. And one 
sure-fire way in which to accomplish 
this challenging feat is to saturate our 
girls and boys with an atmosphere of 
literature. Easy access to books is one 
of the most influential factors govern- 
ing quantity and quality of children’s 
reading. 

Children are not aware of the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction to be found in 
books unless they are guided to the rich 
treasure in many ways. And here is 
where Book Week takes command. The 
idea of producing something himself 
from the realm of stories with which he 
is familiar, provides the student with 
the needed spark for reading interest. 
He is now ready for purposeful reading. 
There is a goal in sight, a challenge to 
be met. Book Week stimulates this 
meaningful reading and creative expres- 
sion. The observance of Book Week 
may be carried out in any one of a num- 
ber of worthwhile activities—plays, con- 
tests, book fairs and many other inter- 
esting projects. Following is a flash- 
back on several enjoyable Book Weeks 
at Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf. 


Book Week—1954 


A wealth of exciting material built 
around the current Book Week theme 
is always available from the Children’s 
Book Council. In 1954 “Let’s Read” 


was the slogan offered by the Council 
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We obtained large posters from the 
Council on which the idea of reading 
for fun was cleverly depicted in eye- 
catching colors. The displays were made 
up in several different designs keyed 
to all age interests from the pigtail 
crowd through the bobby-soxers. 

In a rather loosely constructed and 
necessarily flexible program, our initial 
step was to present the theme of Book 
Week. This was done in the library 
when each class reported for their sched- 
uled library period. By this time the 
new Book Week posters which we had 
obtained from the Book Council were 
very much in evidence, having been 
placed in strategic positions—in the cor- 
ridors, on the library doors, and in the 
library. 

At our next class session we began 
probing for individual interests and 
ideas. Suggestions for the type of pro- 
gram to be carried out for Book Week 
were hopefully solicited. Several pupils 
suggested a poster contest, but expressed 
the desire to have the posters different 
from the run-of-the-mine variety. This 
led to a discussion of the different types 
of poster work done in the art class. 
Paper sculpture seemed to hold more 
appeal than straight poster work for 
most of the children. However, the term 
“paper sculpture” was not clear to all. 
At this point it seemed pertinent to ex- 
tend an invitation to our art teacher to 
visit our reading class and bring us up 
to date on paper sculpture and three- 
dimension posters. The following day, 
our art teacher, fortified with an array 
of cleverly designed posters, visited us. 
She enthusiastically offered her full co- 
operation. From that point on, the art 
department and the reading department 
correlated their best efforts toward a 
successful Book Week contest. 

The previous year we had made shoe- 
box dioramas as a creative expression 
project following creative reading. This 
experience was recalled and dioramas 
were drafted for Book Week duty also. 

Our next step was to decide on which 
stories to use. This called for much 
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browsing among library shelves, finding 
old book friends, discovering newcom- 
ers. The children were given ample time 
and opportunity for this most important 
step. 

Some pupils chose to review a previ- 
ously read book to which they were par- 
ticularly attached. Others wished to in- 
vade new fields of reading interest. This 
choice was strictly the pupil’s own. It 
was emphasized by the teacher that a 
pupil was privileged to draw on any 
past reading experience for his Book 
Week contribution. 

Following the selection of a story 
with which to work, came the decision 
of which medium to use. Paper sculp- 
ture? Diorama? 

Making plans for their project—now 
out of the embryo stage—and gathering 
needed materials and props, occupied 
the majority of the students for the next 
few days. But, as always, there were a 
few reluctant children who were fear- 
ful of new ventures, certain that they 
would fail in the eyes of their class- 
mates. These children needed encour- 
agement and understanding. The teach- 
ers gave much thought to helping the 
timid and backward child gain confi- 
dence in himself. Once he realized that 
everyone must learn to do new things 
and that it is really fun to try, he was 
ready to make his contribution. 

During this period of preparation, de- 
signing and execution of plans, the art 
department welcomed all comers— 
whether a regularly scheduled art stu- 
dent or not. The pupils received sug- 
gestions and instruction, obtained sup- ‘ 
plies and props from the art department, 
but were required to do the actual work 
on their project themselves. 

As the period of preparation pro- 
gressed toward Book Week, a veil of 
secrecy and mystery hung over the read- 
ing department. Many of the students 
really had their teeth in their project 
and were relishing every opportunity to 
be self-sufficient and independent. Never 
have the reference books been in such 
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demand! A number of the advanced 
students kept their projects a deep secret 
until the day when the display was set 
up and put on exhibition. They obtained 
all the necessary supplies and equip- 
ment for their projects themselves and 
did all of the work on their entries after 
school hours, in their dormitory rooms, 
on their own time. The satisfaction that 
these young people derived from seeing 
their book friends take form in dio- 
ramas and on posters cannot be meas- 
ured. The reading experience gained 
from this type of optional reading and 
reference work is invaluable. 

As the children completed their proj- 
ects, they placed them in the Pupil’s 
Library along with the book or books 
used as the source material. When all 
projects were turned in, the reading 
teachers, the art teacher, a committee 
of students and the librarian merged 
their ideas and efforts in arranging an 
attractive display that was easily ac- 
cessible to all viewers. The paper sculp- 
tures and other posters were mounted 
on the doors of the book cases encir- 
cling the library. These posters were 
arranged according to the type of litera- 
ture involved. Atop the bookcases went 
the larger posters, mounted on easels, 
which had been made by the boys in 
the wood shop. In conjunction with 
each display were the books that the 
children had used as the basis for their 
work. When feasible the book 
opened to the place giving the incident 
depicted by the child. This made for 
a very colorful and meaningful display. 


was 


We used the library reading tables 
and additional folding tables secured 
from all parts of the school for display- 
ing the dioramas. The dioramas had 
been made from cardboard cartons gath- 
ered from the kitchen through the co- 
operation of our housekeeper. By the 
time these cartons reached the library 
display tables, they had been trans- 
figured into enchanting scenes that ran 
the gamut from King Arthur up through 
Hervey Allen’s Bedford Village. We 
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were caretul about not crowding the 
diorama displays and about arranging 
them in subject groups. For example, 
we used a large table on which to dis- 
play three scenes taken from the Bible 
Stories, allowing ample space for the 
religious stories and books to be placed 
near the displays. On another larger 
table were dioramas of Mother Goose 
favorites, accompanied by the beautiful 
Golden Book editions of Mother Goose 
and the delightfully illustrated Child 
Craftbooks. Using this same plan, we 
set up tables allocated to the different 
types of literature. In all we had more 
than one hundred entries on display. 
Aisles were left between all tables so 
that each display had equal accessibility 
for all sizes of children. This arrange- 
ment made it possible for each child to 
fully enjoy the displays and _ look 


through the books at his leisure. In 
this way, the fundamental purpose of 
Book Week was accomplished. 

As a finale, all visitors were invited 
to cast a ballot for the popular vote. The 
displays were identified by code num- 


bers in place of names. It was gratify- 
ing to see how a ribbon, in recognition 
of fine work, could make a child glow 
with the pride of accomplishment. In 
addition to the popular vote, grand 
prize winners were chosen by a jury of 
four people—two student representatives 
chosen by student vote and two adults. 


Book Week—1955 


“Let’s Read about Pennsylvania” was 
our subject in our 1955 Book Week 
adventure. We began our reading for 
this the first week of school in the fall 
because a Book Week project involves 
much more time than its title implies. 
The most time-consuming parts of the 
enterprise are the preparatory steps 
reading, reading, and more reading. Ex- 
tensive browsing on the chosen Book 
Week subject is necessary in order to 
get ideas and information with which 
to work. For this reason, it is expedient 
to launch the program early in the Fall, 
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so that the preparatory reading will not 
be hurried or slighted. 

With the students’ help in the library, 
we grouped all of the books about Penn- 
sylvania—fact or fiction. These were 
displayed along with pictures and pos- 
ters telling of the coming Book Week. 
Interest among the pupils soon had our 
project rolling. They decided to work 
in groups and to make murals and 
models of the various aspects of Penn- 
sylvania’s history, industries, natural re- 
sources and its people. The displays 
were placed in the library and all de- 
partments of the school were invited to 
view the truly remarkable work that our 
young Pennsylvanians had _ produced. 
Many of the projects were so detailed 
and authentic that teachers used them 
for study in their various classes of 


history and geography. 

As a grand finale we had a Pennsyl- 
vania costume party in our gymnasium. 
Our Book Week murals of Pennsylvania 
provided appropriate decorations. The 
costumes represented practically every 
phase of our history and included many 


delightful characters found in Pennsyl- 
vania literature. Charades, corn-husk- 
ing, a spelling-bee and square dancing 
entertained our young people for the 
evening and brought our most informa- 
tive and truly educational Book Week 
to a happy conclusion. 


Book Week—1956 


The theme of our Book Week pro- 
gram in 1956 was “Let’s Read About 
Our Presidents and How They Were 
Elected.” This particular subject was 
chosen for its immediate and _ wide- 
spread interest due to the 1956 Presi- 
dential campaigns. 

The fact that many of our older stu- 
dents would be eligible to cast a vote 
in the 1960 presidential election alerted 
us to their need for instruction and ex- 
perience in voting procedure. 

In preparation for our reading pro- 
gram, we set aside all books about presi- 
dents, elections, and federal government 
that our library could provide. To sup- 
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plement these and to bring our reading 
and sources of information up to date, 
new books on the subject were pur- 
chased. These books were in a compre- 
hensive range from fourth grade read- 
ing through twelfth grade reading. 

Since the crux of our project was to 
teach the students how to register and 
vote, much reading was done along these 
lines in preparation for further instruc- 
tion which was to follow in the Civics 
and History classes in the Intermediate 
and Advanced Departments. The Civics 
and History teachers took charge of the 
mock election which was held in the 
Pupil’s Library on Election Day. 

Following the election, a contest was 
held. Ideas gained through extensive 
reading about presidents were ex- 
pressed in dioramas and posters by the 
pupils. Dioramas were kept to cigar- 
box or shoe box size. Posters did not 
exceed 18” x 24”. Many interesting ex- 
hibits were prepared by the pupils. 
These were on display in the Pupil’s 
Library. Three teachers, not connected 
with the project, served as judges. 

To conclude our Book Week activi- 
ties, an assembly program was given at 
which prizes were awarded. A _back- 
drop picturing the White House was 
used as the stage setting. Art stu- 
dents under the direction of the Art 
Department made the backdrop. The 
program “Favorite Songs of Some of 
our Presidents” featured our first presi- 
dent and wife, George Washington and 
Martha Washington. They were por- 
trayed by Donald Stiffler and Carol 
Pisarek. Following them Allen Phillips 
and Nancy Stewart took the parts of 
President and Mrs. Lincoln. Franklin 
Roosevelt and his wife, Eleanor, were 
aptly characterized by Ralph Sipes and 
Mabel Stiles. Jerry Stewart and Sarah 
Adams were quite convincing as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Mamie Eisen- 
hower. The songs, “America,” “Jimmy 
Crack Corn,” “Home on the Range,” 
and “All the World is Waiting for the 
Sunrise” were taught the pupils in their 
rhythm classes. As each song was 
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flashed on the screen, the representative 
president and his wife took their place 
on the platform in front of the White 
House. The student body then joined 
in the songs. The program was con- 
cluded by all singing the national an- 
them as our “presidential” couples 
stood together in front of the “White 
House.” 

Students were so engrossed in prob- 
ing for information concerning our 
presidents—some little-known gem that 
perhaps their classmates had over looked 
—that they read with a real purpose. 
They became adept at finding facts in 
our reference books, locating desired 
books in the library “on their own” by 
following the Dewey Decimal System, 
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which suddenly had become meaningful 
to them. And thus, another Book Week 
observance had proven invaluable as a 
means of inspired and _ motivated 
reading . 

Book Week could well become a tra- 
dition at all schools: a time that is an- 
ticipated with excitement; rich with 
ideas. It should be a week of well de- 
veloped plans and ultimately a program 
in which all children, and as many de- 
partments as possible, correlate their ef- 
forts toward a meaningful activity. A 
Book Week program not only entertains 
for a week—its association with books 
and reading lives on in the hearts and 
memories of the children, enriching 
their minds for a lifetime. 
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WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


With WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICA- 
TION the student works under the most favorable 
conditions because all elements of sound remain in 
their proper relationship. Interest, understanding 
and interpretation become keener. The entire teach- 
ing process becomes easier. 
WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIN- 
ING UNITS are made in three models with a range 
of capacities of one to twenty students. 

Write for illustrated brochures on 


MULTIPHASE the complete line of WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNITS AND ACCES- 
EQUIPMENT SORIES. 
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TO HELEN 








Dear Helen: 


Contrary to popular impression, a 
teachers’ meeting on the opening day 
of school does not deal exclusively with 
who did what in July and August. This 
year we had a brief flurry of discussion 
on “busy work,” and solutions for the 
problem have been running through 
my mind ever since. 


Various kinds of flash cards are one 
answer to this problem. I’ve made up 
sets of cards covering several different 
subjects, but one set which I have used 
with classes of widely differing ages and 
abilities has been especially valuable. 
This group deals with all aspects of cal- 
endar work. I first collected calendars 
of assorted sizes, and from them I cut 
out the proper illustrations for a day, 
week, month, the seasons, and a year. 
The cut-out portions were then mounted 
on one side of 5” x 7” cards and on the 
other side the corresponding answer was 
written. 


The written and printed forms of all 
the names of the days, months and sea- 
sons were also included as problems. 
I inserted several catch questions, too. 
Do you realize that most deaf children 
will correctly identify seven days run- 
ning from Sunday through Saturday 
as a week, but if they are confronted 
with seven days, Wednesday through 
Tuesday, for example, they will not rec- 
ognize it as such? I have met a good 
many deaf children who recognized 
the current year as “a year,” but who 
were bewildered by the fact that a 1932 
calendar also represented “a year,” or 
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Helen is a teacher of the deaf—any 
teacher of the deaf. You are invited to 
write her at the Volta Review so that she 
and all our other teacher readers may 
learn from your experience. 


that a year can run from July of one 
year through June of the next. 

Two children work with the cards, 
one acting as teacher. Five or six sets 
of these cards will provide hours of con- 
structive busy work. Some of the other 
sets I’ve made are focused around prep- 
ositions, arithmetic terms, occupations, 
names of school personnel, and local 
landmarks, using stick-drawings, maga- 
zine illustrations and snapshots. 

One of the joys of these busy work 
flash-card sets is that once made, they 
go on being used seemingly forever. 

M. H. Gruver 
Rhode Island School for the Deaf 


Dear Helen: 

Because I realize that mothers and 
teachers of young deaf and hard of 
hearing children hunger for specific ma- 
terials and lesson plans, I wish to share 
one of my most enjoyable experiences. 
This was a traffic unit that might be 
called Traffic Lessons for Tiny Tots. 

I began with the book, Red Light, 
Green Light by Golden MacDonald and 
Leonard Weisgard. The first thing the 
child sees in this book is simply a sheet 
of red paper. The second page is a sheet 
of green paper. The next step is a pic- 
ture of a traffic signal with the red light 
showing, then the green light. 

In the class we had a long talk about 
traffic lights and what red and green 
lights mean. Then we returned to our 
book. 

The story concerns the village waking 
up. The horse, ihe truck, the car, the 
cat, the dog, the mouse all wake up. 
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Then the little boy wakes up and gets 
on his bicycle. Sooner or later they all 
wish to cross the street. Everything and 
everyone, even the field mouse, waits 
for the light to turn green before cross- 
ing the street. 

About this time we went to a nearby 
corner and observed the traffic light. We 
did just like all the characters in the 
book—we waited for the green light. 

When we got back to school we made 
a very simple traffic light out of black 
paper and put it in our scrap book. We 
pasted red and green and yellow “lights” 
on this background. 

The next day we returned to Red 
Light, Green Light and watched all of 
the things wake up and go across the 


street again. Then we listened to a 
record called “Little Fat Policeman.” 


Although some of the children in the 
group have profound hearing losses, 
they could all hear the policeman’s whis- 
tle on the group aid. 

\ few days later we looked at our 
book again and continued the story. It 
was later in the day, and darkness was 
increasing. All of the animals and peo- 
ple wanted to go home and go to bed. 
Even though they were tired, they all 
stopped when the light was red and did 
not move until the light turned green. 
The book closes with everyone tucked 
into the place where they happened to 
sleep. The whole village has gone to 
bed. The traffic light does not go to 
bed. It goes on telling people when to 
stop and when to go. 

The children never tired of this les- 
son, although we repeated it again and 
again. I was very pleased and surprised 
when I returned to my classroom one 
day and found the children playing with 
the book. One child would stand in the 
center of the room and flip the green 
page—the children would run. Then he 
would show the red page, and they 
would all stop. 


— 


Faith F. Ekstrom 
Indianola Elementary Day School. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Leisure Reading for Deaf Children 


Patricia BLAIR Cory 


LIBRARIAN, LEXINGTON SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Not a_ Little Monkey, by Charlotte 
Zolotow. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 
1957. $2.50. 


The author of One Step Two has given 
us another delightful story which can 
be used with the very young deaf child. 
I know a three-year-old hearing child 
who can tell the story of Not a Little 
Monkey by heart as she turns the pages. 
While the four or five-year-old deaf 
child is a long way from understanding 
the language of the text, he can readily 
understand the concepts and humor 
through the pictures and oral telling. 
The story will be as appealing to the 
young deaf child as it is to the hearing 
child. 

According to the story, one day moth- 
er was so busy that she couldn't stop 
to play with her little girl. While mother 
was using the vacuum cleaner, the little 
girl lay down on the floor, but mother 
told her she wasn’t a rug. The little 
girl climbed into the wastebasket, but 
mother said they didn’t want to throw 
her away. Next, she tried to climb into 
the sink, but mother said she was not 
a dish, and so on. Finally, the child 
climbed into her bed and peered through 
the bars, but mother said she was not 
a monkey. 

Like most successful children’s 
stories, this is very simple, deceptively 
simple, in fact. The imaginative games 
that can be played with this book are 
great fun for the small child. 


Growing and Changing, by Samuel Exler. 


Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, $2.50. 


This book has a pleasing appearance, 
and our children are drawn to look at 
the illustrations by Mrs. Exler, to iden- 
tify the simple objects pictured and to 
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make their own interpretations of the 
illustrations. The book is intended for 
hearing children from 5 to 9 years old. 
It was written as the result of Mr. Ex- 
ler’s attempt to explain the change of 
seasons to his own daughter. 

Apart from its casual use as a pic- 
ture book, the serious use of Growing 
and Changing will be by the language 
teacher. 

“To change” can mean many things. 
The concept of growing is complex. 
This book will give the teacher many 
examples of changes. Many of the ex- 
amples are clearly _ illustrated by 
sketches. 

A few examples of materials included 
are: day changes into night—morning 
comes, the sun rises and night has 
changed into day. People change from 
sleeping to waking. Mother cooks eggs 
for breakfast and a change takes place. 
At breakfast everyone is hungry, but 
as they finish they have changed; they 
are no longer hungry. The children go 
to school and many different kinds of 
changes take place. There are changes 
in time and in space. This is an excel- 
lent and useful book highly recom- 
mended for teacher use in the middle 
and upper schools. 


The Useful Dragon of Sam Ling Toy, by 
Glen Dines. The Macmillan Co. 1956. 
$2.75. 

This is a whimsical story, one might 
almost call it a modern fairy tale, of a 
dragon who lives in a laundry, high up 
on a hill in San Francisco’s Chinatown. 
Sam Ling Toy, who loves pets and has 
many of them, takes a lizard home to 
join his menagerie. The lizard grows 
into a magnificent dragon having silver 
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horns and a long wiggly tail. The 
dragon is playful, gentle with children 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE and loves to chase cable cars. But most 
of all, he wants to be useful. This desire 
FOR THE DEAF leads him into all kinds of trouble, 


until at last he retreats sadly into the 
Founded by shop weeping mint tears from his green 


ie Mies A Coldcteir eye and peppermint tears from his red 


eye. 
Finally the dragon does find a useful 
ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children role—he leads the New Year’s Day pa- 
—Day and Residential—Preschool rade through Chinatown, making every- 
to High School— one happy, for he was being most useful 
in “such a fine dragonish sort of way.” 


The illustrations by the author are 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes in color, and are gay and amusing. 


for Children with Aphasia and We will use this book with our oldest 
other defects of speech groups in middle school and the young- 


er groups in upper school, covering 
Modern dormitories and equipment |] 48° 10 through 13. 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for On With the Chase, by Catherine Barr. 


hearing assessment, deafness pre- Oxford University Press. $2.00. 


vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha 


This is an easy picture book with 
simple story line and plenty of action. 
A sleeping cat is awakened by a scratch- 


late, laryngectom) : , 

sia, cleft palate, laryng vg 4: ing mouse, and the chase begins. Al- 
1 + / 

Stuttering, articulatory defects, though there are some close shaves, the 

voice disorders — children and cat never does catch the wily mouse, 


and they go on happily living together 
in the same house. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated The black, white and blue sketches 


are full-page, simple and uncluttered. 
with Washington University—leads | >, a oe 
There is very little text—only one or 


adults 





to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D two rhyming lines per page. This can 
research degree—outstanding op- be useful for oral telling at the pre- 
portunities for practice. school level. 
MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 
5 Richard Silverman, Ph.D. BOOKS I, = and IV 
Director Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
: and M. Evelyn Pratt 
Helen S. Lane, Ph.D Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Principal Price per copy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
For further information address the Principal Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
, 13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 


Chicago 2 (Tllinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati (19) Ohio 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
209 S. High St., 3rd Floor 


Detroit 1 (Michigan) 
Room 250, 4464 Cass 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
toom 200, 252 Asylum St. 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 
128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armour 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


a 3 ectete ge + 
W. Wisconsin Ave 
“Suite 601 


Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


Nashville 4 (Tennessee) 
120 Twenty-first Ave., S. 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott - on - Robert 
Bldg. 


San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N. W 
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District of Columbia 


Washington 

Miss FRANcEs H. 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. 
Phone: North 7-1874 


DOwNES 


EpNA K. MONSEES 
R St., N. W., Zone 9 
Du. 7-1700 


Mrs. 
1911 
Phone: 


Plorida 


Winter Park 


Mrs. RAYMOND F. 
567 Osceola Ave 


POTTER 


Georgia 


Rome 

Miss ELIZABETH 
305 East 4th Ave., 
Phone: 3357 


KNOWLES 
Box 333 


Tllinois 


Chicago 

Miss GERTRUDE 

Rm. 1026-220 So. 
Zone 4 

Phone: Harrison 


TORREY 
7-1114 


Kansas 


Wichita 16 

Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 

1284 Beacon St., 
Mass. 

Phone: Beacon 2-2430 

Miss Enip S. LOFCHIE 

a Boylston St., Zone 


702 
Phone: Ke. 6-3406 


W., Zone 8 


State St., 


Brookline, 


16, Rm. 


Massachusetts 

Boston 

Miss ANNA L. STAPLES 

175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
New York 

Brooklyn (1) 

Mrs. KATHRYN ALIING ORDMAN 

24 Monroe Place 

Phone: UL 2-0416 

New York 

Mrs. PHoepe R. MURRAY 


$42 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 
Port Washington 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
13 Firwood Road, P. O. Box 183 


Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 
Syracuse 
Mrs. AMELIA PrRiMUTTER GORN 
521 Catherine St., Zone 3 
Phone: 72-1174 

North Carolina 
Greensboro 
Miss Neture G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Winston-Salem 7 

Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 

2046 Queen Street 
Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 18 

Mrs. IRENE F. AUSTIN 

8101 N. Crittenden Street 

Tutor of children and adults 

Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 


| Nova Scotia 


Halifax 

Mrs. WINNIE Woop WHITTIER 
95 Windsor Street 

Phone: 5-1743 


| Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
51 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 





teachers. 


$3.00 


plus 12¢ 
for mailing 





MUELLER-WALLE METHOD OF LIPREADING 
For the Hard of Hearing 


MARTHA E. 


A book of 24 lipreading lessons with instructions to 


Useful for trained teachers and for hard of hearing 


adults who must depend upon home study. 


BRUHN 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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ORTHOVOX 





A mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 





KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers with group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not change 
position by any movement of the head. 
Less feed-back than with any other type 
earphone. A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holding 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement wil! 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 


KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 
receivers, cords, plugs and control boxes 
can be purchased separately. 


Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 


High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 








KENFRE MFG.(°0. 









903 Maxwell Ave., S.£., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
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NEWS 


Problems of Geriatric Audiology 


Dr. William G. Hardy, director of the 
Hearing and Speech Center, Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, and a director of the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf, will be chairman of the session on 
Problems of Geriatric Audiology at the 
Convention of the American Speech and 
Hearing Association in Cincinnati, No- 
vember 20-22. Two other directors of 
the Association will also take part in 
the convention program. They are Dr. 
Helmer R. Myklebust, director of the 
Institute for Language Disorders in 
Children, Northwestern University, and 
Miss Alice A. Kent, supervisor of day 
classes for the deaf in East Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Two of the editorial consultants of 
the Volta Review, Dr. Miriam Pauls 
and Dr. Victor Goodhill, are also sched- 
uled to take part in the program. 


Dedicates New Building 

Dr. Clarence D. O'Connor, past presi- 
dent of the Alexander Graham Bell As- 
sociation for the Deaf, superintendent 
of Lexington School for the Deaf, spoke 
at the dedication ceremonies of two new 
buildings at the St. Joseph Institute for 
the Deaf, University City, Missouri on 
Sunday, October 13. The two new build- 
ings are Celestine Hall and the Harry 
T. Bussmann, Jr. Gymnasium. 


New Study Program 

The Speech and Dramatic Art Depart- 
ment and the Speech and Hearving Cen- 
ter of Adelphi College, New York, have 
announced a program of study leading 
to a master’s degree in speech and hear- 
ing rehabilitation. ' 


The Volta Review 





eden 





NUTES 


Colorado Training Program 

A training program to prepare speech 
therapists for smaller Colorado commu- 
nities will be launched by the Colorado 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, and co-sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Denver. The courses will start 
in the summer quarter of 1958 and will 
be open to senior-year students in speech 
pathology or graduate students in edu- 
cation who wish to specialize in the field 
of speech. Candidates must live in the 
rural areas of Colorado and agree to 
practice speech therapy in their home 
areas at least one year following the 
completion of their training. 


Training Course In Mexico 


The Mexican Institute of Hearing 
and Speech will offer an inter-American 
training course, to be given in Spanish, 
for teachers of the deaf. The course 
will begin on February 1 and will con- 
tinue throughout the year. It will be 
under the auspices of Dr. S. Richard 
Silverman, president of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. 


TV Program on Aphasics 


The Houston, Texas, Council for 
Aphasic Children is sponsoring a series 
of television programs entitled “Hope 
for Aphasic Children” over station 
KUHT which is located on the campus 
of the University of Houston. 


Wisconsin School 


Mr. Kenneth F. Huff, formerly as- 
sistant superintendent of the Nebraska 
School for the Deaf, is now superinten- 
dent of the Wisconsin School for the 
Deaf at Delavan. 
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This is a special telephone for those with 
impaired hearing....It has a built-in ampli- 
fier, controlled by the little button you 

see here. You can adjust the volume 

so that the telephone voices 

can be easily heard. 











If you believe this special 

telephone might help 

you, call or visit the 
nearest business office 
of your Bell telephone 
company. They will be 
glad to assist you. 





LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing chil- 
dren up to 8 years of age. The plan con- 
sists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means of objects, 
pictures, actions, ete., and gradually en- 
larging until very simple sentences and 
play exercises are within the child’s 
range $2.50 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 8 to 
10 years of age. Graded and progressive, 
leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lipread- 
ing. _.....-..$3.00 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIOR GRADE 
III, 1947 revised edition. This book rep: 
resents the beginning of formal lipreading 
instruction. In addition to lessons and 
sto..es the book contains a large Practice 
Secvion of highest quality material, for 
use in adult as well as junior classes. $4.00 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, Il, and IM, mimeographed, $8.50 
plus parcel post. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
119 Eighth Ave. Apt. C-162 
Seattle 4, Wash. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 
insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- 
mum three lines. 


Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


______ POSITIONS OPEN 


2 IMMEDIATE OPENINGS, growing private 
agency, excellent facilities, leading hospital contacts. 
Oral teacher for hearing impaired children, newly 
trained audiologist. Master’s degree preferred. Salary 
based on background. Mrs. C. K. Kennedy, Boston 
Guild for the Hard of Hearing, 283 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


WANTED: For January 1958. Oral teacher to 
teach one primary class in day class program in 
public schools closely affiliated with teacher training 
program and medical center audiology clinic. Apply 
to: Freeman McConnell, Director, The Bill Wilker- 
son Hearing and Speech Center, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Nashville, Tennessee. 


OPPORTUNITY for qualified teacher of the deaf 
in Seattle, heart of scenic Evergreen Playground. 
Elementary or secondary level in public school sys- 
tem. Pleasant teaching and living conditions. 
Schools located in University District, close to the 
University of Washington. Apply to Robert Welt- 
zien, Director of Personnel, Seattle Public Schools, 
815 Fourth Avenue North, Seattle 9, Washington. 








WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Audiologist with 
supervisory ability. Excellent opportunity in 
fast-growing hearing and speech center. 
$6000-$7000 starting salary 
Apply: Samuel M. Cohen, executive director 
Columbus Hearing Society, 209 S. High St. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 








GULF COAST SCHOOL 
Of Oral Edueation, Ine. 


3416 Tacon Street 
Tampa lI, Florida 
DAY SCHOOL-ORAL METHOD ONLY 
SMALL SPEECH CLASSES 














HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 
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(Continued from page 401) 


In another group are those children 
who cannot remember whole words 
taught by techniques of simple repeti- 


tion. These children require special 
speech memory building — techniques 


which build upon speech sounds, not 
words, and use a multi-sensory approach 
of kinesthetic, tactile, visual and audi- 
tory stimuli to bolster the weak auditory 
sensory channel and weak memory. It 
is for this latter group that we would 
reserve the use of the diagnosis of 
aphasia. 


Between these two extremes are to be 
found many gradations of ability and 
disability in speech and language learn- 
ing. An adequate educational program 
would provide groupings of children 
normal, hearing handicapped, and apha- 
sic, according to their educational needs 
and abilities, and would provide the 
tvpe of training suitable for the group. 
Such a program would also provide for 
transfer from one group to another as 
the needs of the individual child change. 


1. Berry, Mildred F.; FEisenson, Jon. Speech Dis 
N.Y. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. “Con- 
Aphasia,"’ Chap. 17, pp. 420-439. 

2. Hardy, William G. ‘Problems of 
Perception and Understanding.” The 
view Vol. 58, Sept. 1956, pp. 289-300. 

Karlin, Isaach W. “‘Aphasias in Children.” 

4.M.4. Journal of Diseases of Children. Vol. 87, 
1954, pp. 752-767. 

4. McGinnis, M. A.; 
R. “Teaching Aphasic Children.” The 
view, Vol. 58. June, 1956, pp. 239-244. 

5. McGinnis, Mildred A.. “The 


orders 
genital 
Audition, 
Volta Re- 


Kleffner, F. R.; 


Goldstein, 
Volta Re- 


Association 


Method for Diagnosis and Treatment of Con- 
genital Aphasia.”” Unpublished master’s disserta 
tion, Washington University, St. Louis, 1939. 


6. Myklebust, Helmer. “Training Aphasic Chil 
dren.” The Volta Review, Vol. 57, April, 1955, 
pp. 149-157. 

7. Mvyklebust, Helmer. iuditory 
Children, N.Y. Grune & Stratton. 


8. Myklebust, Helmer. “Aphasia in Children 
Language Development and Language Pathology” 
and “Aphasia in Children—Diagnosis and Train- 
ing,’ in Travis, Lee. Handbook of Speech Path- 
ology Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957, pp. 
503-530. 

9. Myklebust, Helmer R. “Language Training 
and a Comparison Between Children with Aphasia 
and Those with Deafness,’’ American Annals of the 
Deaf, Vol. 101, No. 2, March 1956. 

10. Orton, Samuel R. Reading, Writing and 
Speech Problems in Children. N.Y., W. W. Norton 
Co. 1937. 


Disorders in 
1954. 


The Volta Review 























ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 





High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully Situated 
on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful Surroundings. 


NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street, Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E, WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Y ears to College Entrance 


June entered Wright Oral as a half day pupil 
at 2% years. 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 
NEW YORK CITY 








Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 











